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he Ghost at the Feast: Above the heads of the Republican National Committee as it meets this w 


in San Francisco, there hovers a phantom — the candidacy of General Eisenhower. 





_ Now, phantoms don’t talk or answer questions. And the flesh-and-blood presence of Senator L 

nd can hardly provide answers for the questions which at least one member of the National Committee will ~= 

be- raise. They will not concern Ike’s stand on taxes, economy, corruption, or other issues of the day. 
They will concern the General’s personal record — his actions as a commander in the last war, his 
services as occupation commander in Germany after the war and Chief of Staff in’ 1947, etc., ete. 

P Particularly, etcetera. 
0 
be This member of the National Committee is a sincere admirer of General Eisenhower’ but he is'also 


a staunch Republican, anxious that the Party make no mistake in choosing a candidate. Before leaving 
en- for the West Coast, he said he would raise these questions because of what President Truman said at 

his press conference last week. As our friend views it, Truman warned Ike that if the latter became 
ety, the GOP nominee he should expect some mud-slinging on the part of the Democrats; that the Democratic 
pe- propaganda machine would attack the General on his personal record as a military man. 


nay Now, that machine — as anyone in Washington, at least, knows — is a fearsome antagonist. In this 
case, it would have access to all the papers, dispatches, top-level telegrams, correspondence and facts 
and figures — much more material than Ike possesses and more experts and researchers to brief Demo- 

cratic speech-writers than Ike will have. Besides, there are a number of matters about Ike’s career 
the about which critics of Ike within the GOP have long been privately talking (for instance they mention 
And passages in the unpublished diary of General Patton). The Democratic machine could tap this vein of 

material even more efficiently than anti-Eisenhower Republicans. It is no secret in Washington that some 
ools of this material is already being readied by the Administration. 





well Hence, the member of the National Committee deems it his bounden duty to bring this situation to 
~_ the attention of his colleagues at San Francisco. No matter how popular and likable Eisenhower is — 
he would point out — it would be folly to nominate a man whose record would be subject to attacks 

the from such an. authoritative.antagonist as his former boss, the Democratic Administration. - Some inves-: 


. tigation by GOP leaders of the Eisenhower record and impartial judgment thereon is called for. 
re of 
Ordinary prudence would dictate such a course. 


First Test: In the state of New Hampshire where the first Presidential preference vote will take 
place on March 11, General MacArthur led the straw poll being conducted by the Manchester (N.H.) 
this Union Leader, largest paper in that state. A total of 1640 ballots were cast and the following is the 
final score: MacArthur—783; Taft—448; Eisenhower—206; Stassen—160; Warren—26; Dewey—11; 


2 t | Dirksen—6. Styles Bridges, senior Senator of that state, was honored by a write-in vote of 85. 


Readers of the Union Leader are required to clip the coupon ballot, fill it in and mail it at their 
own expense. The above score covers the period January 2 to January 9. This newspaper has sup- 
ported the candidacy of Senator Taft, and there is no real MacArthur organization in that state; the 
steM@ — General has not visited there. Hence, the results suggest that there is a strong “grass roots” sentiment 
for the former Far Eastern Commander. 
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~-. ‘Thepoll also offers confirmation’ of the report received’ from our New Hampshire correspondent 
last week. He stated that, although most of the GOP state hierarchy had come out for Eisenhower, his 
observations throughout the state led him to believe that there was strong MacArthur and Taft sentiment 
among the rank and file. Our correspondent also said that unless Eisenhower won an overwhelming 
preference victory on March 11, the result would be interpreted as adverse to his hopes, in view of the 


fact that the top level of the state GOP had backed him. 


, This was the second poll conducted by the Union Leader which produced a surprise. Last September, 
the paper’s straw ballot showed prominent candidates in the following order: MacArthur, Taft, Stassen 
and Eisenhower. MacArthur had 265 votes, Eisenhower 104, or less than half. 


Voice of America: The press in the past two days has been reporting imminent changes in the 
Voice and the international information set-up, forecasting that these organizations will be given a “new 
semi-independent” status under the Secretary of State. The press does not explain, but we hereby offer 
to solve the mystery. 


The folks in the Voice and Information set-up have been literally scared to death by the mounting 
chorus of indignation from members of Congress who went to the scene (in Europe) and found the 
boys either loafing or performing useless boondoggling. (In recent issues we reported the findings of 
the legislators.) Hence, those who run the set-up have seen the handwriting on the wall. Some have 
grabbed overseas assignments to take cover from the impending storm, or are simply returning to private 


life (if they can find a job there). 


The announced change in this expensive and futile agency is, of course, just a trick to cushion the 
wrath of Congress when the State Department sends an official to Capitol Hill to answer questions. 
Hence, the naming of a new director, Wilson Compton, a gentleman who is an expert on farming, not 
on propaganda. When he faces a committee and the angry legislators start firing questions, he can 
quite truthfully say he doesn’t know because he’s just arrived. 


The designation “semi-independent status” means that the same old show will continue to run with 
the same old actors, only more of them. We learn that it will serve as a refuge for a lot of bureaucrats 
whose jobs would otherwise be terminated. Thus, as Western Occupied Germany is turned into an inde- 
pendent nation again, the “information” personnel of the U. S. civilian agencies there will have to 
land chairs in some other place. Preparations, indeed, are already under way for the Voice to take 
care of these “experts” who so efficiently have flim-flammed both the Germans and the Americans as to 
what has been going on. 


In Washington, observers find nothing surprising about all this. It is — to use one of their own 
favorite terms — a typical “behavior pattern” among our numerous bureaucrats. No one is ever fired; 
he is just transferred. Well in advance of a shift,.a new project or an expansion of an already exist- 
ing agency is readied to keep the boys on the payroll. 


On Capitol Hill: When the vote for GOP floor leader was taken, and the victory of Senator Bridges 
over Senator Saltonstall was announced, Senator Welker of Idaho gave Senator Lodge a ribbing.. Lodge 
had backed Saltonstall almost on the same day he was undergoing his ordeal of placing Eisenhower in 
the nomination race.. Welker said to Lodge: ‘Well, Lodge, if your other horse is as slow as Saltonstall, 
you'll have to dope-him.” One surprise of the voting was the action of Senator Margaret Chase Smith 
long classified as a “liberal”, “‘me-too” Republican. She voted for the “‘anti-me-too” Bridges instead of 
the “liberal” Saltonstall. Signs that the lady Senator from Maine has moved rightward have multiplied 
recently. 
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On January 10, a group of 37 GOP Senators supported a statement, presented by Senator Bridges, 
demanding that President Truman recall Ambassador Philip C. Jessup. The President had sent Jessup 
to the UN meeting in Paris despite the fact that the Senate. failed to confirm him. (Jessup has been 
under fire for his role in the downfall of Free China.) In the resolution, Senator Bridges pointed out 
that the Senate thereby has voted “no confidence” in this emissary. It is reported that other Repub- 
licans may join the 37 who signified approval of this unusual petition. * 


It is reported that, if the Republicans had had the time to canvass the Democrats, they could have 
made the resolution bipartisan and won support from perhaps a score of the Administration majority.. 
Bridges reportedly hopes that some of these may go along. 


Mission to Moscow: The game of playing both sides against each other — with Britain in the 
middle — has assumed sharper outline, as suggested in this publication last week. Last weekend, an 
A.P. dispatch from Moscow reported that “since Churchill took office nearly three months ago, the 
Soviet press has refrained from objectionable comment on him and makes clear that Moscow would 
not rebuff him if he desires to come on a ‘tension-easing’ mission to Moscow.” The dispatch goes 
on to say that the Russians are playing up what they call “fundamental antagonisms” between the U. S. 
and Britain and are claiming that Britons realize they are gaining “little if anything from close asso- 
ciation with the United States.” Those here who have access to transcripts of Soviet broadcasts confirm 
this new line of Soviet propaganda. . 


As this trend is developing, Churchill addresses the Congress of the United States. On the Hill, 
many legislators are more wary of the famous Briton than they were ten years ago. But some still 
seem prepared to fall again under his spell. It would be well for Americans to take Churchill’s words 
at somewhat less than face value, and to reflect on his record as a public man. 


In this connection, we have come ‘across a pen portrait of Churchill by the English writer Hesketh 
Pearson, published in his volume Men and Mummers, in 1922. It breathed an attitude quite common 
in England between the two great wars when Englishmen recalled who had designed the debacle of 
Gallipoli: “Nothing short of death will prevent Winston from becoming Prime Minister of the country 
for which he has so nobly sacrificed all his principles. . . . No power on earth will keep him boxed up 
for long. The man who can survive the Antwerp and Gallipoli hazards of the late war will survive 
anything except national education. Like most men of his class, he is a half-finished product.- His 
knowledge is synoptic, his instincts barbarous. But he has the supreme gift of plausibility, and this, 
in the ordinary course of things, should land us into several dozen minor campaigns and possibly one 
or two more spanking big wars before he is laid to rest by a sorrowing and grateful nation in 
Westminster Abbey.” 


France: The pattern described above — Britain in the middle between the U. S. and Soviet Russia 
— looms larger as a parliamentary crisis deepens in France. Naturally, Britain seems a more reliable 
partner in Europe as France weakens. Some observers here fear that France may be entering a .pro-: 
longed and dangerous period of internal trouble, that such a period might end in a crashing climax if 
French arms are worsted in Indo-China. The situation of that territory is not happy: General de Lattre 
de Tassigny, brilliant commander there, died last week; and news dispatches report large armies of 
Communist Reds massing on the northern border, definitely threatening the survival of the smaller-French 
forces. If the worst happens, if the Communists should drive the French from Indo-China, a political 
shuffle might well follow in Paris. It is feared that an ensuing coalition government might include the 
Communist Deputies. In such a case, the existence of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization might 
be endangered. These are, indeed, pessimistic observations, perhaps unduly so. But they are being 
made today in Washington. 





“Fhe ‘American Capital, as a matter of ‘fact, ‘offers little to leaven these dark apprehensions. When 
General Juin, Inspector General of the French Army; was in Washington last week, he suggested (so we 
learn ‘from a good “grapevine” source) that Chiang Kai-shek should be permitted to raid ‘the South 
China mainland. Such forays might effectively reduce the pressure on French forces in Indo-China, 
However, we also hear that the Joint Chiefs of Staff turned down the proposal, reportedly under ‘pres. 
sure from the State Department. The latter — believe it or not — still clings to the notion that the 
U. S. should try to keep from “offending” the Chinese Communist Government. 


The Bustless Era: “Five eminent economists”, reports The New York Times, January 14, “told the 
United Nations today that prosperous years would be the rule rather than the exception in the future.” 


_ Fifteen months ago (November 22, 1950, to be exact), HUMAN EVENTS made the same predic. 
tion, in an article entitled “The Last Bust”. In that article, Frank Chodorov pointed out that the govern. 
ment can avoid a “bust”, which is a sudden decline in values, by increasing the volume of money in 
circulation; also, the government can prevent a stoppage of production, which is a consequence of the 
decline in values, by employing people in the making of pyramids or battleships. Everybody can be 
kept busy, and everybody’s pocket can be kept filled with paper dollars, and the appearance of pros. 
perity can be maintained. However, in the long run, this deflationary process must result in a gradual 
accommodation of the people to a lower standard of living. A policy of increasing the purchasing power 
while at the same time depleting the abundance of things purchasable may prevent a “bust”, but it 
cannot prevent a general condition of poverty; if the process is gradual, the adjustment to poverty is 
made easy, and the cause of the poverty is lost sight of. 


__ The five economists do not say that. They talk of “stabilization of world commodity prices through 
international arrangements”; they talk about “expanded long-term lending by the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development”; they extol the benefits of “larger international monetary reserves, 
provided through the International Monetary Fund”. Sifting this erudite garbage to its essentials, we 
get the idea that the world economy can be kept on an even keel by the control of money, which means 
the providing of purchasing power when the supply of things declines, thus keeping up the semblance 
of prosperity. 


In the Magazines: See “How Stalin Can Win” by our contributor on military affairs, General 
Bonner Fellers, in the American Mercury, January issue. The author fears impending inflation and 
economic breakdown, arising from our enormous military spending. Nevertheless, he points out, “we 


are not getting security”. The remedy lies in a “new over-all military strategy”, based primarily on 
air power and psychological warfare. 


For clever debunking of Bertrand Russell’s current outburst in this country — see an editorial in 
the Freeman, January 14. This visiting English lecturer tries to get away with the assertion that 
“a: Socialist can no longer speak his mind in this terrorized country”. The Freemen blocks his kick. 


Errata: We apologize for printers’ errors in the Foreign Supplement for December, 1951, Vol. VIII, 
No: 52. In the paragraphs in which M. de Jouvenel reports the low cost of food in Britain, the pound 
sterling sign instead of the dollar sign was incorrectly printed before each figure. 


Also, on the last page of the same supplement, in the last paragraph of the item entitled, “Britain 
and Europe”, the sentence beginning “The expression of ‘No change’ does not seem . . .” should read 
“The expression of ‘No change’ does seem . . .” 
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EMERGENCY IN THE AIR 


By Bonner Fellers 
Brig. Gen., U. S. Army, Ret’d. 


Concealed behind a thicket of budget items is a threat to our national security. 
The stark fact, obscured in the wrangling over allocation of defense funds, is that we 
are in danger of losing our priceless superiority in the air. And that means the differ- 
ence between peace and war. For, as all the experts agree, the atom bomb is the 
deterrent that keeps Stalin from plunging the world into war, and the atom bomb is 
useless unless it can be effectively delivered by air power. 

This danger — the loss of air power — did not come up yesterday. But only during 
the past six months has the grim picture been unfolding. 

The incontrovertible fact, supported by constantly accumulating evidence, is that the 
Chinese Reds have achieved numerical air superiority in Korea. Our strategic inter- 
continental air force — the one that could deliver the atom bomb — is dangerously small. 
Air defense for continental United States is inadequate. Air cover has not been provided 
for the army which General Eisenhower is trying to build up in Europe. 

This inadequacy was tacitly admitted by President Truman and his National Se- 
curity Council last November, when they approved for the fiscal year 1952 (that is, July 
1, 1952 to June 30, 1953) an increase in the Air Force from 80 to 126 combat groups. 
The increase represents the maximum expansion possible under existing equality of 
priorities and rationing of strategic materials among the three armed forces. The mini- 
mum cost of this expansion was then estimated at $24 billion, for the first year of a 
three-year program. 

Suddenly, on December 28, the Bureau of the Budget, representing the President, 
in effect reversed the decision to expand our air strength. The White House, without 
consultation with the Defense Department, announced a budget limitation of military 
expenditures. The Air Force estimates for the fiscal year were cut from the requisite 
$24 billion to $16 billion. 

In the past two weeks, due to Air Force protests, the sum has been raised to $20 
billion; but with such strings — mostly contract complications — that the $4 billion thus 
granted can’t be spent this year. So, the $8 billion slice remains in effect for this year. 

The knife went deeper. The $4 billion item in the 1952 budget for a two-year 
military base construction project — for Army, Navy and Air — was halved. That 
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meant a curtailment of the facilities — runways, barracks, oil tanks, warehouses, etc, — 
necessary for 126 combat groups. It also meant that without the construction of ade- 
quately protected dispersal areas at air bases, our grounded aircraft would be sitting 
ducks for an enemy air attack. 

_ These budgetary cuts reduced the talk about 126 combat groups to so much palaver, 
Yet, to the amazement of all who know the score, the press generally gives the impres- 
sion that, despite the budgetary changes, the Air Force will have its 126 combat groups 
by 1954. It is difficult to correct this impression; this decision to limit the expansion 


program for the Air Force has apparently been made on a high level. 
II 


What must be the effect of this decision on our power of defense? For answer, 
we go to the unpleasant record coming from the current proving ground — Korea. 

In that unfortunate struggle, as the dispatches testify, the Red Air Force is numeri- 
cally stronger than our own. They have an estimated 850 jet fighters to our 125. They 
have 200 TU-2 medium bombers, comparable to our B-26 type, while our force of B-26’s 
totals about 150. In the small air space over the fighting front we are using nearly 
one-third of the entire defensive American Air Force. While the few strategic bombers 
we have in use do excel those of Russia in performance, the Red jet fighters have proven 
themselves at least the equal of our jets in combat characteristics. Finally, we have lost 


more than 800 aircraft, compared to Red China’s loss of less than half that number. 


This is not to say that Russian airplanes and enemy pilots are superior to ours. 
Rather, it means that we have flown — have had to fly — many more sorties. In combat, 
our flyers have shown their superiority. They have shot down four or five enemy planes 
for every one we have lost to Red pilots. Our principal losses have resulted from enemy 
ground fire, a consequence of our close support of ground troops and our interdiction 
missions. (Interdiction, in practical terms, means bombing of supply trains and bridges.) 

Now, this bitter picture is of a fairly recent origin. When the North Korean forces 
struck on June 26, 1950, they had some 200 obsolescent Russian aircraft, vintage of World 
War II. Our Air Force put this puny opposition out of the way quickly, so that after 
the first few weeks the North Koreans had to fight without air cover; their defeat, Mac- 
Arthur’s Inchon landing and his pursuit to the Yalu followed as a matter of course. 

In November, when the Chinese Red Army openly entered the war, it had to rely 
on masses of ground troops, because its air force was not ready. By sheer weight of 


numbers they pushed our forces southward as far as Seoul. But they could not strike a 



























decisive blow, nor go farther south, not only because of the stubborn resistance of the 
Eighth Army, but also because the interdiction missions of our Air Force prevented their 
amassing sufficient supplies as their lines were extended. 

The Reds learned their lesson. They began to build up their air strength in Korea 
and Manchuria. Fields were built, supplies were stock-piled, satellite pilots were given 
combat training. The Reds were determined to loosen the grip of our air interdiction 
on their supply lines. With a free flow of supplies, the overwhelming mass of infantry 
would enable Red China to challenge the whole Allied position. 

There is reason to believe — Communists being what they are — that the so-called 
truce negotiations are being dragged on to gain time for the further strengthening of 
the Chinese Red forces; note the insistence of the Red negotiators on permission to build 
air bases behind their lines, after a truce has been concluded. ‘This seems to be a clear 
admission that they may contemplate starting the war all over again when they feel strong 


enough to strike effectively through the air. 


Ill 


The layman will ask, why can’t we rush enough planes to the Korea theatre to 
prevent the threatening debacle? Perhaps we could. But, in so doing we would have 
to weaken our air strength in other vital areas and thus invite threats to our global 
position; unless, of course, our appropriations were revised, both as to the procurement 
of aircraft and the building of bases, with global air supremacy as the goal of defense. 

The rushing of air reinforcements to Korea to prevent a possible collapse of our 
position there would be like turning on the faucet when the supply of water is low. 
It is not the immediate flow of water that counts, it is the level of water in the reservoir. 
An emergency reinforcement of our Korean air force might dangerously sap our already 
inadequate reservoir of global air power. 

General Vandenberg undoubtedly had in mind the danger inherent in our Korean 
position when he pointed out in his Chicago speech of last December 7th: ‘“‘Air power can 
be committed so quickly and consumed so rapidly anywhere in the world that local air 
superiority can never be maintained for long without global air superiority to back it 
up. 
threat is immediate and unescapable . . . the United States is just beginning to make 


Again, on January 2nd, Vandenberg said at a press conference: ‘‘The Russian air 


the investment in air power that the developing world situation demands.” 


Today Russia, not the United States, has global air superiority to back up air 





Operations over Korea. Russia has the reservoir able to meet the demands of all the 


We haven’t. 





faucets. 











IV 


In view of the hundreds of billions spent by Mr. Truman on foreign aid and, pre- 
sumably, defense, the American people have a right to ask: how has it happened that 
we are fast becoming second best in world air power? 


_ Appreciating the pre-eminence of air power, our “‘best’’ Congress in twenty years, 
the 80th, voted funds for a 70-group Air Force. But the Pentagon, under the domina- 
tion of infantrymen Marshall, Bradley and Collins (in turn under the domination of the 
White House), thought otherwise. To them, UMT was more important, and so was 
the building of a vast land army. 


The President, doubtless influenced by the Pentagon, impounded the 650 million 
dollar Air Force funds voted by the 80th Congress. His reason for so doing — accord- 
ing to THE FORRESTAL DIARY — was that he had decided that 48 groups were 
quite sufficient. Consequently, in his personally authorized war in Korea, Mr. Truman 
was caught with an excellent but numerically inadequate air arm. 

To be sure, the budget for the fiscal year 1951-2 provided for an expansion of the 
Air Force to 95 groups. But there is the matter of time between authorization and the 


putting of aircraft in the theatre of operations. Not a single airplane ordered after the 


start of the Korean War, June, 1950, is yet available for combat today, and the 95- 
group program will not become a reality until late this year. Under the budget as it 
now stands, the contemplated 126 combat groups cannot be achieved until 1955, even if 


the money is appropriated for them. 


Meanwhile, Russian aircraft production is at full scale. The Commissars learned 
well the lesson of World War II. When it began, the Red Air Force was used princi- 
pally to supplement artillery and extend its ranges. Moscow recognized this shortcoming 
and by 1946 an enormous aircraft program was under way. The official Moscow Com- 
munist Agitators Notebook declared, on August 18, 1946: ‘Soviet airplanes must fly 
higher, farther and faster than those of other countries. . . . We must have the most 
powerful Air Force in the world.” 


National security demands of the 82nd Congress that it apply itself to the job of 
providing us with global air superiority, as quickly as possible. Our economy demands 
enormous savings, but let them be at the expense of foreign aid, vote-buying schemes, 
expensive bureaucracies and defense measures that cannot be of much use unless they 
support air power. Nor should inter-service bickerings be permitted to block this 
essential program. 


On it depends the American Destiny. 
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